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‘« Methinks, might that sweet season last, 
In which our first love dream is past; 
Ere doubt, and cares, and jealous pain, 

Are flaws in the heart’s diamond chain ;— 

Man might forget to think of heaven, 

And yet have the sweet sin forgiven.” —L. E. L. 

I po think that it has been my good fortune to spend my childhood in one of 
the most beautiful villages in America, and my early youth in another. The 
first, Pine-Island, I have described ; but I do not think it possible to give a just 
idea of the beauties of S ; however, I will try. It seemed as if an immense 
rocky hill had been divided in the middle, and the separate parts had retreated to 
the east and west, just far enough to hedge in a village, lying cool and sequester- 
ed in its cleft bosom. The river, which had so nearly proved fatal to Mary Bell, 
swept round the extremity of the eastern hill, and entering the southern mouth of 





the valley, ran up to the village, where it took a graceful sweep around several 


I 


luxuriant meadows, and gently retraced its course to the south again, along the 
base of the western hill, apparently visiting our valley for no other purpose but to 
refresh and beautify it. At the opening of the valley, just where the stream 
began its curve toward the west, the stage-road crossed it by a bridge. Nothing 
could be more beautiful than the view from this wooden arch. To the right was 
the river rolling onward in deep and silent majesty, hedged in by wild honey- 
suckles, sweet-brier, box-wood, and blackberry bushes, and shadowed by large 
trees. At the end of the bridge, a line of magnificent willows bent over the bank, 
where the waters caught their flexile branches and rippled playfully among the 
delicate leaves. Below, the river widened and fell in a beautiful sheet over Mr. 
Johnson's mill-dam, and went sparkling onward toward the old elms in a graceful 


semi-circular sweep. Before you was the valley, rich in meadows, interspersed 













with clumps of trees, and fields waving with golden grain. On either side rose 


the majestic hills, swelling out into rich pasturage and surmounted with a crown 





of rocks now and then jutting out from a pile of rich forest trees towering upward 
and waving their abundant drapery against the blue sky. The village stood on the : 
outer bend of the stream, and was nestled into the very heart of the valley, with (i 
its houses half hidden by a multitude of ornamental trees, and a taper steeple ris- 
ing like a spirit of good from their green shelter, catching the last sun-beams q | 
on its glittering vane. Here and there, on the swell of the hills, red or white 
farm-houses were scattered, and up the valley, on a gentle eminence, a congre- 
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gation of marble slabs glimmered among the waving grass. There was the rest- 
ing place of the dead. 
The stage, as it approached our village one evening in August, contained but 
two passengers, Mary Bell and myself. We were on our return from a schoel in 
, where education was forced by famine, and a pale hungry face was consid- 
ered essential to gentility. Of our several attainmentsI say nothing. Suf- 
fice it, we smiled with dignified contempt at such hoidenish frolicks as digging 
wells in the sand, and always took notes of the sermons on Sundays. In truth, like 
most other girls of sixteen, we had formed a tolerable good opinion of ourselves, 
if of nothing else. Mary had sprung up from a frolicksome child, into a gay fas- 
cinating girl, full of cheerfulness and good nature. Her person, in its rounded 
and graceful expansion, was perfect in its proportions as that of a young Hebe. 
The same bright hair darkened to ‘brown in the shadow,’ or flashed ‘gold in the sun.’ 


The red lip, the laughing eye, blue as the robbin’s egg, the dimpled mouth, al! 


were there ripening into rich healthy womanhood; and her heart—how brightly 
its sweet affections sprung to her face, as we neared home on the above-mentioned 
afternoon! How eagerly she leaned from the window with a glad exclamation 
as each remembered tree and bush presented itself! How radiant her face 
was with joy as a view of the village broke upon us! She threw her arms about 
my neck, and kissed me in the exuberance of her feelings. Onward we went 
across the bridge and along the high road. There was the silly head of Mrs. 
Johnson thrust from a window nodding at us, and screaming at her boys at the 
same time. There was Mr. Johnson locking bis mill door. Opposite, the red- 
haired milliner ran to her shop door, with a half-trimmed bonnet in her hand, and 
an ill-gotten-up smile upon her face. How that creature did hate my friend ! and 
all because dear Mary was young, gay and beautiful; while she was old and 
homely, with a temper as disagreeable as her bleach-box. We did not stop to 
think of her, for there was my home, just as I had seen it a thousand times, half 
hidden in the twilight and the surrounding maples, with lights just twinkling 
through the sitting-room blinds. How my heart leaped at the sight! 

A sudden turn and we were going down the lane which led to Mrs. Bell's cot- 
tage. It was the middle of August, yet a few red blossoms hung on the honey- 
suckle vines, curtaining the door. The yard was flushed with late flowers, while 
the trees we had left in full blossom were drooping with the weight of their ripen- 
ing fruitage. The driver opened the door, and Mary Bell sprung into the arms 
of her grandmother, crying with joy, and laughing because she cried when she 
was so very happy. Ben came out with his great mouth drawn to a grin of wel- 
come, and shouldered Mary’s trunk. Secing the handle of mine he said, 

‘¢ Shall [ take yours, Miss Sarah ?” 

* Yes, thank you,”’ I replied, inwardly flattered at the Miss, my school honors 
had caused him to attach to the plain Sarah, or the little Sarah of former times, 
‘¢Yes, thank you, | will walk home.”’ 

** Come in first and take some tea with Mary,” said Mrs. Bell. 

“ Oh, do,” persuaded Mary, putting her arm coaxingly about me. 

Tea! how could they think of it, when my heart was paniing for home? 

“Thank you, but indeed I must go,” I replied, eagerly opening the gate which 


led to a foot-path in the meadow. Oh, hew ‘roe and happy IT was, running to- 
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ward home, my heart leaping with delight, and my whole soul thirsting for my 
mother’s embrace. Without a moment's pause I reached the garden, threw open 
the gate, and running up the gravel walk entered the kitchen. Betsey Johnson 
pushed the cat from her lap and was about to announce me, but I prevented her 
and advanced to the sitting room. With a throbbing heart I paused at the door. 
They were all there, the dear family group. There sat my father with a news- 
paper lying by him, and his spectacles raised to his forehead. The rattle of the 
passing stage had disturbed him. The sound reached my step-mother. She 
hastily set down her stocking-basket and went eagerly to the window. For a 
moment all listened intensely. There was no pause—the stage rolled on. My 
nother turned from the window sorrowful and disappointed. 

“ We shall not see Sarah to-night,” she said, looking at my father. 

‘“‘] did not think we should,” replied my father, pulling down his spectacles, 
smothering a sigh, and trying to look philosophical. 

My heart was brimming. I sprung forward; my mother’s arms were about 
ine, and her kisses showered over my face. She released me, and there was my 
father with his quiet smile and extended hand. My brothers and sisters crowded 
around me with expressions of welcome. There was Hannah with her demure 
womanly look of happiness ; and there was Martha, dear, blessed, little Matta, 
with her blue eyes alive with joy, her golden curls thrown back, leaping and 
tossing up her dimpled hands, eager to clasp them around my neck. May that 
child be blessed, even as the sweet remembrance of her loveliness now comforts 
ine, a stranger among strangers, thirsting for the endearments of a parent’s hearth- 
stone till my heart is faint with the thoughts that death may desolate my home, 
before I again find a resting-place in its bosom. Yet death must fall upon me 
ere my heart ceases to turn to the love and fellowship of kindred for happiness ; 
and time and change can but deepen the yearnings of spirit which will not be 
satisfied without it. 

When the gratulations of the family had a little subsided my mother drew her 
work-stand to my side, and Betsey Johnson placed a tray of refreshments upon it. 
All had been prepared previous to my arrival—the buttered-muffin, fruit-pie, 
s:ponge-cakes and current-jelly ; and the tea—my mother made it—I knew by the 
first taste. [ could tell her tea from that of a thousand ; there was a peculiarly 
rich flavor to it. Sol told her as she filled a cup for me, and added just the 
quantity of cream and sugar she knew I liked. It was a delightful supper, that 
on my mother’s work-table, with those I most loved smiling about me. Every 


thing bespoke affectionate attention. Even the cup I was drinking from was of 


a set of exquisite China sent to my mother from Europe, highly prized and but 
eldom used. How such little proofs of love warm the heart! 

What a thrill of pleasure ran through me as | knelt again at our family altar, 
and heard the voice of my father in thanksgiving that the absent one had return- 
ed, that the family band was again unbroken! Little Martha had crept to my 
side and nestled her hand into mine. When tears of gratitude and unchecked 
delight sprung to my eyes, the dear child raised her face to mine with an 
expression of wonder, and pressed her rosy lips affectionately to my hand, think- 
ing | wanted comforting. That was a happy evening; I shall never know an- 
other such. 


At the extremity of our garden was a grass plat, shaded with thickly plant- 
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ed peach-trees. They were in full bearing, and on the second day after our 
return we gathered around the tea-table spread under their green shelter. The 
sun was sinking slowly to his nest of flameflike an arch-angel folding his robes 
of glory about him and spreading his pinions, shivering with prismatic plumage, 
for a flight from heaven. The west was one blaze of brilliants. The east, cool, 
quiet and serene, smiling upon the jewelry of dew-drops thrown upon the mea- 
dows. Blue patches of sky flickered through the tree tops overshadowing us, as 
we sat with the shorn grass for a carpet, the thick branches, garlanded with 
delicate leaves, drooping about us, and the sunset streaming on the ripe fruit, 
clustering among them like large carbuncles wreathed with a profusion of stirring 
emeralds. Jt was one of those hours and seasons that charm one to happiness in 
spite of circumstances, and most delicious was our enjoyment of it. Mrs. Bell 
and her grandaughter joined us before our meal was over, and were invited to 
take seats at the table. 

“ How delightful,’ exclaimed Mary, throwing her straw bonnet on the grass, 
‘*¢ Grandmother, shall [ help you to a peach ?”’ She sprung into a chair, and thrust 
her hand up into the green branches, pressing her slender fingers now toa golden, 
and then to 2 crimson-cheeked peach, in her eagerness to secure the best. She 
would have made a beautiful picture as she stood, balancing herself on the tips of 
her slippers, and grasping a s’erder branch with one hand, while the other wan- 
dered amid the thick foliage in search of the ripest fruit. Her bishop sleeve had 
broken loose, and falling beck to the elbow, exposed an exquisitely modelled arm, 
glimmering amid the green leaves, like winter snow seen in the branches of the 
evergreen. While she was thvs e. gaged, Betsey had ushured two gentlemen 
through the garden to our retreat. An exclamation from one of our party warned 
Mary of their’approach just as she had secured her mellow prize. With a bright 
blush she sprung to the ground; but the sudden motion entangled her hair with 
the leaves, and drew the end of the branchafter her. With a crimsoned face she 
was striving to extricate herself, when the tallest of the two advanced with quiet 
gracefulness and released her; then apologizing for the liberty, he turned and 
was introduced to us as Mr. Edmund Stone, of . 





The blood which was just ebbing from Mary’s face, rushed back in a torrent as 
she heard the name of the stranger. lt was a familiar one ; and during our late 
scheol term we had too often heard it coupled with accounts of wildness and dis- 
sipation, by no means creditable to the possessor. He was ofa good family, and 
well received in society. This we knew; but nothing could equal our surprise 
when the handsome collegian, of whom we had heard so much, was identified 
with the superb young fellow before us, whose unostentatious and gentlemanly 
manners were letters-patent in themselves, and who possessed one of the hand- 
somest faces my eyes ever dwelt upon. His companion was an old acquaintance, 
residing about three miles from us, very rich, tolerably good looking, and a very 
generous, open-hearted young gentleman ; whom, it was said, almost any gir] 
would do well to marry, he having the wherewithal to provide an establishment. 

The gentlemen were seated, and joined in conversation with my father, 
who was acquainted with old Judge Stone, the father of our visiter, and welcomed 
his son accordingly. Mary seated herself demurely by her grandmother, and 
proceeded to divest her trophy of its downy covering—to cut it up and sprinkle 
it with sugar for the old lady, now and then stealing a glance at the stranger from 
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under her long lashes, and blushing when she found herself detected. Before 
we returned to the house the flowers had folded themselves to repose, a shower 
of glowing stars besprinkled the heavens, the leaves stirred heavily under their 
weight of dew, and the dark shadows of the hill lay like drapery along the valley. 
The last hour had been delightful. My father had conversed familiarly with the 
young gentleman, who had found time respectfully to join him in his opinions, to 
drop a word now and then to us, and to pay such little attentions to the matrons 
as elder ladies love to receive from young gentlemen. It was very evident that 
the quiet attentions of Mr. Stone had in one short hour ingratiated him into gene- 
ral favor with those, who, on his introduction, had certain feelings of prejudice 
floating in their minds, altogether at variance with the cordiality with which my 
father shook hands with him on his departure. Mrs. Bell rose to depart. Mr. 
Nichols carefully folded her merino about her, while Mary blushed and smiled as 
she clasped her gloved fingers over the offered arm of Mr. Stone. 

Early the next morning Mary came dancing into my room with a face full of 
animation. ‘Oh, Sarah, | have something so pleasant to tell you. Nichols has 
put up at the tavern for a week—he is to overlook the workmen on his farm up 
the valley. Mr. Stone will stay with him, and our vacation will pass delight- 
fully—Nichols has brought his horses and flute, and we shall have such rides and 
walks, and little music parties—will it not be beautiful? Mr. Stone sketches and 
sings, and is an amateur-painter—there is nothing in the world he can’t do— 
Nichols told grandmother so last night. But you don’t look glad, Sarah, what is 
the matter ?”’ 

“ Nothing—but mamma has just been into my room, and requests me to be cau- 
tious and enter into no intimacies with Mr. Stone.” 

‘Why ?” inquired Mary in extreme astonishment. 

‘- Those reports we heard about his college life.” 

“JT don’t believe a word of them,” interrupted my friend, tapping the carpet 
impatiently with her foot and gathering her red lips into an expression of anger. 
“| don’t believe the slander—it is only because he is handsomer and more accom- 
plished than any of those that hate him. It is all jealousy and ill-will, I know it 
is—and then for you to believe them when he spoke so well of you—it is ungrate- 
ful—indeed it is ,"’"—and her foot resumed its double-quick time with new spirit. 

Mary's last argument bespoke some little acquaintance with the human heart. 
As she said, there does seem to be a species of ingratitude in thinking ill of those 
who express themselves favorably about us. Now I always did abhor ingratitude, 
ind of course began to think with Mary, that Mr. Edmund Stone was a very ill- 
used man, only because he was superior to his fellows. Having established this 
opinion on the solid foundation of my self love and the strong judgment of six- 
teen, Mary and I[ agreed to join forces, and pursuade my mother out of her ob- 
jection to our being civil to Mr. Stone while he remained in the neighborhood. 
Unlike some stepmothers, mine uever could say no, gracefully. There is a kind 
of disagreeable hissing sound about yes, yet it isa very pleasant little monosylla- 
ble, and sounded particularly agreeable when we bribed it from the lips of my 
kind parent with some half dozen kisses, an infallible argument with her, and 
always resorted to in cases of difficulty. That afternoon we had a very pleasant 
party round Mrs. Bell’s tea-table , and ten days from that time, between walks at 
sunrise, music in the evening, and rides each day, Mary was most undoubtedly 
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very much interested in all that concerned Mr. Edmund Stone ; who had exerted 
to the utmost his astonishing powers of pleasing, in order to bring about such a 
consummation 

It is strange—but 1 could not believe in the sincerity of Mr. Stone’s attach- 
ment to my sweet friend. There was something too insinuating, too artificial in his 
manner. It seemed unmingled with the true strength and purity of feeling, which 
the love ofa girl like Mary should have called forth. While her whole soul went 
out to meet his with the trust of woman’s love, I could sometimes detect an ex- 
pression of absence and weariness in his face, as if he had imposed upon himself 
a task, which being accomplished had left him time to repose upon his laurels. 
However, these indications of weariness but seldom appeared. 

The week which Nichols proposed passing in our village had been lengthened 
into three, and still Mr. Stone remained with him. No direct explanation had 
passed between him and my friend, yet he was evidently desirous of giving us all 
a conviction of his attachment. I cannot explain how it was, but still there was 
something unsatisfactory in his conduct, which excited a vague uneasiness in my 
mind—a suspicion of his character and intentions for which I could give no rea- 
son satisfactory to myself, yet which increased upon me daily. 

It was a beautiful morning for a ride, and in excellent spirits we galloped down 
the valley, on our way to a romantic fall of water some five miles up the Housa- 
tonic, into which river our valley-stream emptied itself. I and my fiery little 
horse were consigned to the care of Mr. Nichols; while Mary and her lover led 
the way. He was a capital rider, managing his horse with an ease and dexteri- 
ty I have never seen surpassed, and sitting on him like a monarch. Mary too— 
I have never seen a more beautiful creature on horse-back. Hers was not simply 
the grace of a slender waist and tall form, set off by a close habit and Kemble 
cap; but a pliancy of limb and action, harmonizing with the motion of the 
horse, and as it were incorporating the rider with the animal, leaving her free to 
the enjoyment of a healthy and spirit-stirring exercise. 

The falls were magnificent. The whole body of water came leaping and _ roar- 
ing like ahungry lion through a chasm in the rocks to their bed below, cutting 
their way through a gap in the hills, with rocks piled on rocks for a barrier, and 
tall pines rooted among them towering to the horizon, and shaking their dark 
foliage to the sky. It was a place to worship in. There was the altar of living 
rock, and there nature was pealing her solemn anthem forever among the hills. 
Were it possible for me to have a friend who said in her heart,‘ There is no God,’ 
I would take her there amid Jehovah's magnificent handy work ; and if her soul 
were not bowed, and her unbelief rooted up, then would I forsake her as utterly 
unworthy. We were placed on our horses and left the falls with chastened feel- 
ings. For several miles the river was hedged in with high broken hills. Along 
the face of one the road was cut, sometimes running along the base on a level 


with the water, and at others taking a sweep back of some projecting rock and 


winding up the brow of the declivity. Unconsciously Mr. Nichols and myself 
: . ‘ 


had passed our companions. We paused at the foot of an eminence like the one 
of which | have spoken, and waited for them to come up. We had watched 


sometime, when they came in sight, riding gaily forward. There was an air of 


excitement and triumph in the gentleman which I had not before witnessed. 1 


looked at Mary. Her cheeks were in a glow that might be from exercise ; but 
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her eyes—there was a soft contented expression sleeping in their blue depths which 
could not be mistaken. The declaration had been made. They touched their 
horses and galloped past us up the hill. I have said the road was cut in the face 
of a steep declivity. Here a precipice of thirty or forty feet high was washed by 
the river, the road wound over it which our companions had taken, urging their 
horses at an imprudent speed. Just at the highest and narrowest point of the 
road a blasted tree projected its leafless limbs over the highway. Mary’s horse 
took fright and ran back several paces, while that of her attendant prevented him 
rendering her any assistance by leaping suddenly forward. Mary though a good 
horse-woman, lost her presence of mind ; and instead of loosening, tightened her 
rein. The vexed animal reared, gave a fearful plunge and threw her headlong on 
the very edge of the precipice. The frightened horse plunged down the hill with 
the bridie dangling about his head, and was secured by Mr. Nichols. I rode for- 
ward as soon as my fright would permit. Stone had dismounted, and kneeling on 
one knee was supporting the fainting girl. I thought she was dead, her face 
looked so like marble as it lay on the bosom of her lover. There was a lifeless 
look in the hand which fell loose and nerveless to the ground, where her whip 
had fallen, and a death-like expression about her whole person. I scarce remem- 
ber how I dismounted; but I went to her with seeming calmness—so I was told 
afterward—and drawing off her gloves chafed her cold hands. There was no ap- 
pearance of life, and almost desperate with apprehension 1 threw my handker- 
chief to Nichols, requesting him to saturate it with water; then I proceeded to 
untie her eap. In doing so I was obliged to raise her hand from its resting place. 
It fell back, pale and lifeless, half buried in the mass of loosened hair falling over 
the bosom and shoulders of her lover. Nichols returned with the dripping hand- 
kerechief with which I sprinkled my poor friend’s face. A moment, and the 
brown lashes sweeping her cheeks, mooved almost imperceptibly. The color 
came faintly to her lips, and half weeping with joy I saw her sweet eyes 
once more unelose. She gave a bewildered look about—then, as if just remem- 
bering her escape from death, burst into tears, and fell back sobbing, to her former 
resting place. 

Mary was lying, as I have described, with her arm falling over the shoulder of 
her lover, and his face bent to hers with an expression of deep solicitude, when 
the tramp of hoofs was heard ascending the hill, and two females on horse-back 
turned a projecting point in the road, and, with evident astonishment, drew up 
within a few paces of us. The first, was a tall, hard featured woman, with noth- 
ing to distinguish her except an ill-setting habit and odd-looking bonnet. The 
other wore a short habit with a little Leghorn gypsy, the pink lining giving a 
flush to cheeks, otherwise too pale for beauty. Her dark hair was parted over 
a high white forehead, and her eyes, dark and passionate, gave an intellectual ex- 
pression to her face, not marred by slight touches of pride about the mouth. The 
sudden curbing of her horse was not the effect of surprise only; a strange brill- 
iancy came into her eyes, and though her cheeks could not well become paler, 
her lips turned perfectly colorless. 

Stone, whose face was bent as he whispered words of soothing and tenderness 
to my friend, had not at first noticed the arrival of the strangers; but on raising 
his head he encountered the black eyes and pale face of the vounger girl. With 

a quick start he half sprung to his feet, with a force that would have thrown 
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Mary to the ground, had she not wound her arm about his neck in sudden 
fright. Almost rudely he thrust her arm away and left her unsupported, though 
she had scarcely strength to stand. Womanly resentment came to her aid, and 
with a compressed lip she placed her arm in mine, looking with astonishment, 
first on her lover, and then on the strange girl thus abruptly added to our party. 
Stone immediately recovered his composure, and with his own peculiar grace, was 
advancing toward them, when the elder lady exclaimed ‘Is it possible ?—Mr. 
Stone, can this be you ?—Indeed you are pleasantly employed;’’ and she cast a 
supercilious glance at Mary. 

‘‘Not so very agreeably as you may suppose,’ replied the gentleman witha 
quiet smile. ‘The young lady was thrown from her horse, and but narrowly es- 
caped being dashed over the precipice. But permit me to introduce you.”’ 

Our names were mentioned, the strangers bowed stiffly in their saddles, and 
we returned their haughty greeting with scarcely perceptible courtesies. In truth, 
we were not well pleased with the bearing of our new companions, and heard 
with smothered indignation, the proposal of the talking lady to join our party on 
its return. 

There was a public house about a mile down the river, near a toll-bridge, which 
divided our town from that in which Mr. Stone resided, and from whence the 
strange ladies had come on a morning ride. It was arranged that I should ex- 
change horses with Mary, who expressed herself able to proceed as far as the 
bridge-tavern, where we were todine. Mr. Stone and the elder stranger, kept 
up a broken conversation uninterrupted by the rest of the party, till we came to 
our halting place. Mary had suffered so much from fright and the shock of her 
fall, that she could scarcely walk into the house. I went with her directly toa 
chamber, and having composed her on the bed, darkened the rooms and watched 
by her till she sunk into a heavy slumber. I had been sitting sometime by my 
sleeping friend when the time began to drag heavily with me. There were no 
books in the room; and with a noiseless step I stole into the garden. It wasa 
small enclosure full of vegetables. At its extremity was a low board fence, run- 
ning along the foot of an abrupt hill, scattered over with detached ledges of rocks, 
and covered with a thick growth of underwood. Being attracted by some scar- 
let berries growing in the cleft of a rock near by, | opened a rude gate that led 
from the garden, and clambered up the steep. I was just bending over a project- 
ing fragment of rock, to secure my prize, when the sound of approaching foot- 
steps startled me, and I drew back with a foolish dread of being seen. The in- 
truders proved to be no other than Mr. Stone and the beautiful young stranger. 
They paused at the foot of the rock, just where [ hada full view of their faces. 
That of the gentleman, bore an artificial look of hardness, as if he had wound 
himself up to go through with a disagreeable scene, which he would gladly have 
avoided, yet beneath all could be detected the stirring of a spirit ill at ease. The 


lady walked by his side with a tremulous and uneven step. When she paused and 


placed her trembling hand on his arm, her pale regular features were strongly ag- 
itated with intensity of feeling. All the high pride which seemed a part at her 


nature was swept away, and the next moment her features were subdued into the 


meekness of an infant's. The young man turned toward her haughtily, as one 
who expects to receive, or would give reproaches; but when he met her look, 
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his features relapsed, and for a moment his eyes rested on her with an expression 
of tenderness. It was but fora moment. His lip curled slightly as he said in a 
cold constrained voice, 

‘Well Eleanor, what would you say to me ?” 

«‘T would ask,’”’ replied the girl in a broken voice, “why you left home so sud- 
denly, and how it happens that I meet you here and thus ?”’ 

Stone looked on her with a strange bitterness in his face. ‘You wish to know 
why I left my home,” he said. “I will tell you. I found myself a suspected and 
traduced man, slandered by my enemies, suspected by my friends, even by you, 
you in whom I had garnered up my heart, asa gambler anda seducer of inno- 
cence. Such, my adversaries said I was, and such you, who professed to love 
me, thought me to be. Nay, do not interrupt me—you have forced this interview. 
upon me—I sought it not.” 

*‘Do not speak so harshly, do not, I entreat you,’’ interrupted the agitated girl. 
“J did you injustice, [ feel I did. Perhaps I am wrong to seek this conversation, 
but our meeting was so sudden, and to me so painful.” 

“Sudden !” exclaimed the young iman angrily, “and do you pretend to say that 
you did not know of our intended excursion to the falls, and arrange with that 
impudent friend of yours to intercept us as you did?” 

“You cannot believe so meanly of me,”’ replied the lady proudly. 

“Well, it is of little consequence whether accident or design brings us together— 
for in either case the meeting can never be repeated.” 

The girl turned deadly pale ; but she checked her anguish bravely, and he pro- 
ceeded. “Eleanor, after what has passed 1 need not say I loved you. The great- 
est proof man can give to woman, I gave to you. 1 could have chosen among 
the most beautiful and wealthy in the State. You know that I do not boast in 
saying this. White hands, warm hearts, and well filled coffers, waited my ac- 
ceptance. But I neglected them all for you, pennyless as you were. I too was 
rich in nothing but a profession. Yet 1 would have died rather than you should 
have wanted a luxury. How was my devotion returned? With pride and sus- 
picion on your part—with cold looks, and still colder words on the part of your 
parents. The word ofa few gossiping old women and talkative girls was taken 
in preference to mine ; and [ found myself condemned where I expected perfect 
trust. I broke the engagement between us, and left my home in bitterness of 
heart. Now, Eleanor, | meet you an engaged man.” 

His voice had been growing softer and more tender, till the last words were al- 
most indistinct from conflicting feelings; but they had reached the poor girl’s 
heart. For an instant she gazed wildly in his face, then suddenly pressing her 
hand to her forehead, she sunk to the ground utterly helpless. 

The young man bent over her for a moment grasping her hand in his, while 
every feature stirred with acute anguish. “Oh, how I have deceived myself!” 
he exclaimed passionately—“It was only her stubborn pride—she did not believe 
them—would she lie thus lifeless before me, if she had ?—yet in my rash anger 
I have cast her off forever—sacrificed her and myself. One hour, but one hour 
earlier, and al! would have been well.” 

He stood a moment, like one distracted over her; and then running to a spring 
that gushed from the foot of the rock, he dashed some of the water over her face. 
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and the moment she gave symptoms of returning life, left her abruptly, and has- 
tened with a disturbed air toward the house. 


It was several minutes before consciousness returned to the fainting girl. Fi- 
nally, she opened her eyes, but remained lying on the grass as if from inability 


to move. At length, she feebly arose,and seating herself on the fragment of a 
rock, sat for several minutes with her hands clasped in her lap, and her eyes fix- 
ed on the grass like one stupified ; then suddenly pressing her hands over her 
eyes, she burst into a passion of tears, and after indulging in them awhile, return- 
ed to the house, leaving me scarcely less agitated with the affecting scene I had 
unintentionally witnessed. 

I returned to the room where I had left Mary. She was still sleeping with one 
hand falling over the side of the bed, and the otherlying in beautiful relief, on 
the blue worsted quilt. Her habit was unbuttoned at the throat, and just betrayed 
the graceful curve of a white neck, rising and falling with her gentle respira- 
tion. She was dreaming; I knew it by the soft smile stealing over her face and 
gathering about her mouth in a swarm of almost imperceptible dimples. How 
my heart ached when I knew that dream of first love must soon fade away forev- 
er! How beautiful is that vision which floats over and mingles with the first 
flush of youth, and then goes to span the horizon of the past, brilliant and unat- 
tainable as the bow of promise—yet like the golden cup at its foot, which chil- 
dren dream of, ever and ever eluding a second grasp! How beautiful it is !— 
but oh, how soon the clouds of life come up and drive it into the things that were. 

The tramp of horses drew me to a window. Nichols and Stone were standing 
ready to assist the strange ladies to mount. The latter trembled like an aspen 
as he raised the slight form of Eleanor to the saddle. He did not lock in her 
face, but placed the bridle in her hand and drew back as if afraid to trust him- 
self near her. The elder lady placed her foot in the hand of the gallant Mr. 
Nichols ; and springing hastily to the saddle, made her adieus and galloped off. 
Eleanor followed mechanically. When she came to the bridge she checked her 
horse, cast one long bewildered look behind, and then urged her horse onward at 
a dangerous pace. 

Stone remained gazing after them until a turn in the road hid them from sight. 

“They are neighbors of yours it seems,” said Nichols carelessly. 

“Yes, I believe so,’’ was the absent reply. 

‘Believe! why faith, Stone, I should think you might know by thistime. But 
tell me how far hence do they live? We will ride over and visit them to-morrow 
—the good natured one invited me.” 

“They live near my father’s,” replied Stone abruptly. “But come let us go in 


’ 


to dinner,” and with unnatural animation he put his arm through that of Nich- 
ols and hurried him into the house. 

I awoke Mary, and we descended to the table., Stone was in extravagant spir- 
its, called for wine, drank glass after glass, and rode home apparently one of the 
happiest fellows in creation. All were deceived except myself. I had been be- 
hind the scenes. 

[could not mention what I had seen to Mary that night, when she was so full 
of enjoyment; but the next morning I went to Mrs. Bell's. Mary was in her 
chamber seated by a window, opening to the ineadow. I had never seen her 
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look more happy or beautiful. She received me with a glad smile, but did not 
rise. Idrew my chair to her side, and in a few words described the scene I[ had 
witnessed at the bridge-tavern. She did not utter a word during my rapid nar- 
rative. After the first look of startled surprise, she turned away and shaded her 
face with her hand; but I could see the color fading gradually from the lower 
part of the cheek next me, till it was left pale as marble. I had scarcely finished, 
when a quick step and light knock was heard at the door. 

“It is his knock,” said Mary, in a hoarse voice, turning a face toward me like 
that ofa beautiful corpse, ‘‘he is coming to make arrangements with grandmother 
—I will see him,” and she walked unsteadily to the door. 

For amoment she leaned against the frame gathering strength, and then went 
down. A half hour passed. Then the outer door opened suddenly, and I saw 
Stone pass through the yard in evident perturbation and turn into the meadow- 
path. The next moment Mary entered. Her face was pallid as before, and there 
was an expression of anguish about the eyes that I had never witnessed in a hu- 
man being. 


’ 


“He has gone,” she said, witha strange calmness, “gone home to her—now 


Sarah, let me thank you, and then leave me. Do not think ill of it—I must be 


9 


alone, or I shall die ;”’ and wringing my hand, she threw herself upon the bed. 
I left the room without speaking, and departed from the house with a heavy heart. 
Mrs. Bell was in the garden tying up her flowers, perfectly unconscious of the 
great sacrifice her grandaughter had made. “ Why did Mr. Stone go away so 
suddenly ? I was just coming in to see him,” said the old woman good naturedly 
as I passed her. ‘ He is about to return home,’ I replied with an effort, “ and 


’ 


he could not spend the morning with us.’ “ Dear, how lonely Mary and you 
will be, I shall quite miss him myself,’ and the philosophical old lady busied her- 
self again with a bunch of marigolds she had found trailing along the path. 
I turned away, thinking how little we know of what is passing the hearts of our 
nearest friends. 

Three weeks after our return to school, Mary and myself were getting our les- 
sons in the little room we jointly occupied, when a couple of parcels from the 
country, were brought to us. I eagerly tore mine open. It contained a pretty 
pair of white gloves, wedding favors, and a card on which was engraved “Mr. 
and Mrs. Edmund Stone.” I looked at Mary. The gloves had fallen from 
her hands, while she held up the card and was gazing intently upon it. Thus 
she remained for a moment; then with quivering lips and unsteady hands, she 
took up the gloves, folded the card in them, and placed them in her bureau. 
When she turned to me again, the tears were quenched in her eyes, and her lips 
set firmly together. It would not do. She was too young—too unused to a heart- 
struggle, and with a hysterical sob, she fell into her chair, folded her arms on the 
table, and letting her face drop upon them wept bitterly. After the first burst of 
grief had subsided, she raised her head, put her arm about my neck as | bent over 
her, and trying to smile, whispered, you shall never see me thus again. I nev- 
er did. Ep. 





WHAT IS IT TO BE GREAT? 


{For the Portland Magazine.} 


WHAT IS IT TO BE GREAT? 


What is it to be great? How vain to ask, 
With the eye fix’d on earth, while busy man 
Sweeps the broad surface, mid its ocean noise! 
Come hither, under the deep night, and stand 
Upon this tower, when the wide city sleeps, 
And a vast stilness broods upon the air. 
Then look above, where the bright band of stars 
Treads to its noble music, and the moon 
Rides on its silent wheel the unfathom’d sky— 
Look at the mighty sea—and hear the voice, 
The same it utter’d when the world was made, 
And the great waters from the hand of God 
Were pour’d into its deeps. 

These are the works 
That tell you what is Greatness—and oppress 
The spirit, as it reads it—these the lines 
That fade not, written on the wave and sky, 
In characters of light ineffable ! 


And who is Great? Alas—the teeming earth 
Has seen but One. The lowly Bethlehem 
Shadow’d his infant brow—the manger, there, 
Pillow’d his infant head. Yet who, like Him, 
Has come from palaces, and walk’d the land, 
With such a crown upon his golden hair? 

Is Greatness from the glory of our sires ? 

Or the emblazon’d page of heraldry— 

His Father was the God of all the earth ; 

His generation from Eternity ! 

Is it from Life—or life’s great deeds, that stir 
The heart to admiration—prayers—and tears! 
His was a Life devoted to the world— 

A Life that battled with eternal Death. 

Is it from Glory? His was that of good— 

Not marshall’d by the clarion and the trump, 
But by the silent Gratitude of Earth. 

Is it from Eloquence? His wondrous lips 
Stirr’d the great elements—and mount and sea 
Trembled before his words—and wind and storm 
Sank at that magic utterance—* Be still.” 

He spake—and thrones before his startling voice, 
And kings who fill’d them, in their robes and crowns, 
Shook like an aspen in the coming storm. 
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Is it from Power? His sceptre was o’er all, 
And the wide world bow’d to his lifted hand. 
Is it from lofty Love—that love for Man, 
That dares the tempest of a madden’d earth— 
The malediction of the human heart, 

For which it bows it to the sepulchre ! 

His was the great philanthropy of God! 

Alone He trod the wine-press—and alone, 

In red Gethsemane He bow’d and bled 

Great drops of agony—and cleans’d the world ! 


Then go—Earth knows no Greatness but the Soul's; 

No Great one but the Good; and when ye ask 

Who bore the noblest front of royalty, 

And who the noblest crown—I tell you He, 

Whose brow was first unveil’d in Bethlehem, 

And veil’d, at last, in thorns, on Calvary! M. 





{For the Portland Magazine.] 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS. 


Youne mother, I have been watching you, seated there so full of 
happiness, with your first-born infant sleeping on your lap. What 
a new and delightful world of feeling is open to you! Were you, 
until now, aware of the strong and delicious sensations, welling up 
their sweetness in your heart? Do you not feel ennobled, exalted ? 
Is there not a dignity in your feelings, a respectability in your sta- 
tion, that you never dreamed of before? I know there is. Often 
in the stillness of the night, are you awakened from pleasant dreams, 
by a touch of that little hand, by a murmur of that baby voice. 
Your heart swells with the overflowing of your tenderness, and hap- 
piness is stirrmg within you like a pulse, as you whisper words of 
endearment over the unconscious infant, and thank God that you are 
amother. When theeyesof that loved one, the partner of your 
treasure, is upon you, how your proud heart exults with the thought, 
that God has entrusted to you, a gem from his treasure-house of 
glory, a bud ready to expand for eternity! Young mother, you are 
a happy creature now, in the spring-tide of life, revelling for the 
first time, in the fresh and delicious feelings of maternity. In your 
dreams of the future, your imagination is busy, weaving the golden 
web of hope around that little one, and perhaps forming vague and 
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unfinished anticipations, which, if realized, would be calling down 
ruin on the childyou would bless. It is almost cruel to disturb your 
happiness ; but how would the proud and ambitious feelings swarm- 
ing in your bosom be chastened if you thought! Now you are all 
feeling, full of warm, undigested wishes. You feel that you are 
happy, scarcely knowing why, and without reflecting on the awful 
responsibility a just and wise God has sent with that beautiful 
daughter, now waking and smiling in your face. 

If you have schooled your feelings, and justly appreciated the du- 
ties of a mother, you must be aware that on you, in a great degree, 
depends the happiness or misery of that child. A blessing or a 
curse rests on your lips as you caress her. The very feelings per- 
vading your heart, blissful as they now are, if unsubmitted to the 
control of judgment, may yet become an injury to her, by their un- 
disciplined warmth. You are to watch the opening of the tender 
flower, leaf by leaf,—to strengthen it by the dew of tenderness, and 
the sunshine of a mother’s smile,—to watch that no worm enters its 
bosom to gain strength and tarnish its bloom—to see that the moral 
atmosphere which surrounds it is kept pure and unpolluted by a sin- 
gle base thought. On you depends the good or evil that may attend 
that child. You look on me as if you had never considered your 
fearful station before. Tears are brimming your fond eyes as they 
droop again to the infant. You would willingly throw off a share 
of the vast responsibility, for you begin to feel that it is indeed fear- 
ful. On the father perhaps you will say devolves a great portion of 
the trust. You are wrong. What does the father know of his 
child ? What time has he to search and understand its nature, dur- 
ing the period when first and lasting principles are forming in the 
infant mind? The child to him is what it was to you a few 
moments since, a creature added to his comforts—a beautiful casket 
for the tenderness of his heart to centre in. But the busy occupa- 
tions of life will prevent him from marking the trifling developements 
of the heart, which the discerning and kind mother is gathering up 
continually, and checking or encouraging, as she lays the foundation 
of a great man, or of a delicate and good woman. Again I say, from 
the birth till the time that the mind is moulded into a good or evil 
form, it remains under the control of the mother; and wo be to her if 
she neglect the awful trust, for most surely will she reap the reward 
of her carelessness. 
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With the beautiful web your fancy has been weaving, are there no 
threads of ambition entangled ?—no hopes of aggrandizement aris- 
ing from selfish feelings in your heart? Do you not hope to see 
yourself perpetuated, your beauty renewed, your name exalted by 
your offspring ? Your cheek was flushed, a moment since, with the 
glowing crimson of a proud desire. You were thinking, perchance, 
that the dangerous gift of beauty might be given your child. I 
could wish it also, were I sure you would firmly do your duty by it, 
unchecked by the selfish exultation, some mothers feel in the pos- 
session of a beautiful daughter. To a well regulated mind, beauty 
is a blessing ; to an ill-disciplined one, a curse. If personal endow- 
ments are freely bestowed on a daughter, the cares and responsibil- 
ities of a mother are doubled. She must be in perpetual watchful- 
ness that no seeds of vanity are implanted in the mind of the infant 
beauty, either by her own imprudent praise, or the thoughtless 
flattery of friends. Too often is it that the best way to reach the 
heart of a mother is by commending the personal beauty of her off- 
spring. No matter, though the poison of vanity be instilled into 
the infant mind while the honeyed word of praise lies like incense 
on the heart of the mother. What does an infant know of our 
conversation? ‘Praise cannot harm it till it is old enough to under- 
stand’. This has been repeated again and again, even when the 
eye of the supposed inattentive child was radiant with pleased van- 
ity, and an impression of the importance of beauty has been made 
never to be eradicated. Thus will the imprudent mother case up 
in selfishness the heart of her child, feeding it with unwholesome 
ideas of its importance, until admiration becomes a portion of its 
infant desires, and personal beauty is thought the only good worth 
praying for. 

If your wish is granted, and that child rises up among the beauti- 
ful of the earth, guard her as you would the fruits of paradise,— 
watch without ceasing, that the mind within may become as perfect 
in its strength as the form is in its loveliness. If you neglect to do 
this, and allow flaws and scratches to mar the gem, while the casket 
is perfect in its workmanship, it were better that you had remained 
childless; or that death had taken your treasure from you before 
your heart-strings were wrung by the pampered pride and selfish 
arrogance of one you will have raised up to despise you in the au- 
tumn of your life, 
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It might have been that you were thinking of a higher, brighter, 
more divine endowment, that of genius. You have folded the child 
to your bosom, looking forward to the time when she, by the force 
of a powerful intellect may render your family honorable and your 
name immortal. The very thought has kindled a brightness in 
your eye, which even the name of beauty failed to light. It is 
a great and glorious endowment,—the brightest from heaven’s treas- 
ure-house—that you would ask for your child. But stay !—are 
you prepared to sacrifice the peace of your offspring on the altar of 
your own ambition? How little—how very little—can you, who 
have rested always in the bosom of domestic quiet, know of the 
evils entailed upon the female possessing brilliant intellectual quali- 
ties? True—the flowers of admiration cluster in the pathway of her 
destiny ; but among them are the thorns of criticism, and under 
their shadow the serpent of envy coils itself, ready to dart out 
with its venomous sting, but not unseldom fastening it in disappoint- 
ment upon its own body. Fame now and then scatters a laurel-leaf 
at her feet, while away in the distance she holds the green wreath for 
which her votary must struggle, upward and upward, till it fades away 
like the foam of the ocean, or circles her brow with its multitude 
of hidden thorns. The flame of genius, kindled in a female heart, 
may illuminate a universe, while it consumes its own throbbing 
resting-place. It is a fire too bright for the delicate nerves and 
tender heart of woman to cherish, unscathed in her happiness. 
True it is, that she who is possessed of that fearful gift, which so 
many covet, yet which never brings quiet, must live in a charmed 
circle, into which friendship and the tender endearments of life 
seldom come, and where she droops and pants away her life, a bril- 
liant sacrifice. While hundreds may be doing homage to the force 
of her genius, she may be looking in vain for one kind heart to 
enfold her as a fellow being,—or be shedding tears of gratitude at a 
word of remembered kindness, or a look of real affection. If 
wealth be added to intellectual endowments, the possessor may have 
more hopes of tranquillity. But these hopes lie in her power to 
smother the glowing spark—to bury her talent—and, unsuspected, 
to assimilate with those about her. But if the necessities of pub- 
licity come upon her—if she, from any circumstance, be once 
thrust into the public arena of life—her powers of retreat are gone ; 
she belongs to the public and becomes an object of general curi- 
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osity. Even when her soul would shrink from observation, its pul- 
sations are counted by the common multitude—her looks, words, 
and most trifling acts become matters of comment—her right of 
free action is gone—she lives in perpetual restraint. One by one 
her social habits die awzy, and she is left alone, alone in her “charm- 
ed circle,’ coining her brain, atom by atom, and draining her heart, 
drop by drop, while the affections of her nature are thrown back 
upon the heart, to crush it, even as the young tree is broken by the 
weight of its own fruitage. Happy is she if some few can under- 
stand and appreciate her—and some few may; but as a lovely au- 
thoress has said, the power to justly appreciate genius, is a rare 
talent in itself. 

Young mother, ask not uncommon genius for your child. It is a 
fearful and dangerous boon, one not to be sought for lightly. But 
should God see fit to sacrifice the happiness of one to the gratifi- 
cation of many, and endow your child as you but now wished, then 
is it for you to strengthen the body and prepare the mind for its 
glorious inmate. Begin early to chasten the exuberance of feeling, 
or the flight of a too glowing fancy. Let her indulge but sparingly 
in books of imagination ; and teach her the art ef concentrating her 
powers on one subject till she has mastered it, lest, by versatile and 
promiscuous reading, she uselessly fritters away ona thousand ob- 
jects the strength of intellect which should be brought to bear on 
one. Discipline the mind, day by day—feed the growing appetite 
with wholesome knowledge—open to her mind the great and glori- 
ous sciences teeming in the bosom of nature. Let her investigate, 
compare and analyze. Teach her to go back to former ages; to under- 
stand the foundation, support, and downfall of nations; to trace the 
progress of mankind in knowledge, and in the pages of history to 
connect causes with effects, and match acts with motives. This 
will prepare her for the encounter which is before her; will give 
her subject for thought when her soul is thrown back upon itself, 
and will strengthen her for the vicissitudes of a changeful and ex- 
cited life. Gradually strip the world of its artificial gloss, lest she, 
in her vivid and youthful imagination, picture it too beautiful, and 
have her feelings soured by a sudden rending of the veil. Above 
all, early implant strong moral principles and correct religious sen- 
timents in her heart. All will not be too much for the trials she 
will be called upon to endure. 

Young mother, let me advise you. Ask nothing for your daugh- 
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ter; trust her destiny with Him who regulates the destinies of all. 
He knows best what will contribute to her good, as an individual 
connected with the living multitudes of his creation, and doubt uot, 
he will endow her according to his own wisdom. Yet though you 
may not, with your limited capacities and your ignorance of the fu- 
ture presume to dictate what the fortune, or capacities of your 
daughter shall be, you may so regulate and cultivate her heart, that 
she may be prepared to meet her destiny, let it be proud or humble 
adverse or fortunate. Pray earnestly that you may be enabled to 
do your duties, as a mother; not the duties which are to come, 
more than those that are commencing now, in the first infancy of 
your child. She begins to observe your countenance, to follow 
your eyes when they are raised from her. This moment, she is lift- 
ing her tiny hand playfully, and answers your smile. Soon, very 
soon, will she begin to read the expression of that eye; to look up 
for that smile, as the sun-light of her existence. Withdraw it not 
from her now, or ever. Though your soul turn against the whole 
world and anger be at work within you, smother it for her sake. 
You know not how soon a mother’s frown may dim the brightness 
of her infant happinesss. Begin now, while she is a smiling babe 
in your lap, to knit your heart with hers, to lay the foundation of 


that holy confidence, which cannot be interrupted between mother 
and daughter, without injuring the happiness of both and endanger- 
ing the safety of one. 


I believe that the foundation and great secret of education lies in 
rightly understanding the nature of the child, and in checking evil, 
or encouraging good propensities the first moment of their develope- 
ment. The mother who detects evil in her child, and neglects to 
eradicate it in its bud, will also want resolution to crush it in the 
blossom. Again will she procrastinate till the poisonous seeds are 
scattered in a whirlwind over her path. Thousands there are now, 
and thousands there ever have been, who allow habits of negligence 
and procrastination to creep upon them, till they peril the very souls 
of their offspring with their wicked supineness; as if the heart of 
an immortal creature, fresh from the hands of the Creator, were 
given them to dream over, or to investigate at intervals of pleasure 
or business. Day after day is correction put off. They resolve for 
to-morrow—and for to-morrow again—while the child goes on, 
practising in evil till it spreads beyond the control of the parent, 
even if she be ever aroused from her culpable inactivity. 
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Young mother, let this not be your sin. Remember that creation 
contains not a thing more precious than the human soul. That 
treasure is entrusted to you. Let its moral culture be your first 
care. Search into its innermost chambers, and see that they are 
kept pure and uncontaminated. Let not a shadow of evil or good 
appear unnoticed, or neglected. Study each shade of passion, 
each look and word, till you thoroughly understand your trust; 
nor is it enough that you understand the nature of your daughter. 
You must enter into her feelings, and bring down your own capaci- 
ties to her infant understanding—become a friend to her while she 
lies a babe in your lap; and let nothing turn your heart from hers, 
even for an instant. Weave her very existence with your own, till 
you can read her thoughts as in a mirror while they strengthen into 
maturity. Let there be no interruption in your intercourse, no break 
in your confidence. As she advances in years keep pace with her 
feelings, and as she becomes old enough to understand them entrust 
her with your own; thus will you go on happily, forming a friend 
and companion for yourself, while you ‘are preparing her for the 
performance of the same duties to another generation; so will you 
secure a fund of happiness which will make your evening as bright 
as the morning of your days. 

By becoming the confidant and intimate friend of your daughter, 
you will not only secure to yourself a permanent happiness, but to 
her a safe adviser, whose feelings, hopes and principles will be her 
own, and who will prevent her forming any of those pernicious 
school-girl intimacies, which, without judicious superintendence, 
are at best only as the blind leading the blind. If rightly educated, 
your child will feel that there is no adviser like a mother—no confi- 
dant like a mother—no bosom so ready to pillow her as that of a 
mother, and no friendship on earth so pure as that which links the 
hearts of MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS. Ep. 





TO A LADY WITH A BOUQUET OF FLOWERS. 


Would that each bud were happiness, 
Each leaf an angel’s wing,! 

And every flower a world of bliss 

In its first blossoming, 

Vocal and rife with melody 

To say how much [ honor the: 
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Liverpool Journal Office, (England,) July 1. 
Madam,—My friend Major Noah, of the New York ‘ Evening Star,’ has forwarded me, among other periodicals, the 
June number of your Portland Magazine. The paper I conduct here, is the only one in England which pays attention 
to American politics or letters. In the next number (of which I shall forward you a copy) I shall nave the pleasure of review- 
ing your publication—with the spirit and execution of which I am much pleased. ‘My day of Tribulation ” is especially 
good. Ifit is not a true tale it bespeaks truth, and still most truly lies. 


As my hand is in, I shall copy a sonnet, as a contribution to your work. You will not like it less because it celebrates the 
merit of an American Artist. ° ° e ° ° 


R. SHELTON MACKENZIE. 


[For the Portland Magazine.} 


SONNET 
On W. E. West’s * Cupid and Psyche.” 


BY R. SHELTON MACKENZIE, LL. D. 


Beautiful Psyche! wert thou but the dream 
Of some fond lover, who, adoring, knelt 
Before an Earthly form of love, and felt 

From her fond glance her inspiration beam ? 
Or, in a happier hour—when Hope was young, 
And Fame, bright vision! mighty magic flung 
Upon the poet’s soul—didst thou arise, 


Embodied spirit of his ecstasies ? 


Howe’er created: whether dust or thought— 

A form of breathing dust—a shape of mind— 

A thing of life—or impulse all refined— 

Ne’er was thine image ever soothly brought 

More palpably before us; or expressed 

So proudly life-like than by thee, bold West! 
Liverpool, (England,) July 1. 


[There has been an engraving, in an English annual, of this fine painting, by 
the American artist to whom Lord Byron sat for his last portrait. R.S. M.] 





{Forthe Portland Magazine.] 


‘* RECORD OF A SCHOOL.’’ 


This is no less than the third attempt we have made to express our opinion of 
this book, and it shall be the last, right or wrong. And what is this opinion? 
Why that it is one of the most interesting that we have ever read. Not that we 
believe one half of what it contains, for that would be extravagant praise, as we 
believe that fifty per cent. of most books is but the merest trash, lie and fudge in the 
world ;—but that, taking it as a whole, it is well adapted to do much good and 
lead the mind of the reader to think carefully upon that first and most important 
of all occupations, the profession of a teacher. 

This book purports to be an exact record of the routine of instruction for several 
weeks or months, we believe, in a school kept in Boston by a Mr. Alcott, who has 
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distinguished himself as a teacher of very young persons, and who is one of the 
best men that ever drew the breath of life. The record was taken down by a 
young lady employed as an assistant in said school, and who pretends to give us the 
precise words of the said Mr. Alcott, as a teacher, and of the several answers and 
remarks of his pupils. The extravagant eulogies interspersed through the book in 
favor of Mr. A. have prepared us to suspect the truth of much that is related about 
the wonders performed by the pupils. Indeed the young lady seems perfectly in- 
fatuated and cannot look upon Mr. A. as any thing short of a teacher sent from 
God, a very desirable source of those who are to have more to do with the forma- 
tion of the character of our children than any or all other beings except the Cre- 
ator, but a source, unfortunately, very different from what has given inspiration to 
many pedagogues of our acquaintance. We are half inclined to suspect this fair 
Secretary of being over head and ears in love with Mr. Alcott. For no one could 
so regularly sweeten her record with such fulsome flattery who was not, toa good 
degree, influenced by the blind and tender passion. But no matter for this, so 
long as it has turned us out a book of 200 pages which cannot fail of being in- 
teresting to youth, more interesting to the middle age and most interesting to the 
aged and philosophic. We venture to say it is worth a cart-load of the books that 
have, as yet, been published in English on Education, and that it will form an era 
in the science of teaching the young. With what delight will every mother read 
it! (And women who are not mothers, or expecting to be, know but little about 
happiness in this world.) With what pleasure will the father peruse a volume 
which shows him the whole process of the infantile developement of moral and 
intellectual power in his child! With what astonishment will many who have 
quit school, read about children from five to eight years of age, making an analysis 
of the human character which would do honor to any professor of psychology in 
a German University. 

Now we presume that nine tenths of those who have not served an apprentice- 
ship in teaching “tiie young idea how to shoot,’’ will be likely to believe every 
word of what is said in this book. Perhaps it will be well they should. But we 
can tell them it isa highly colored picture of what infants are capable of doing. 
No doubt they are capable of much, aye, of things that would astonish the wisest 
of us, if we could understand them. But that they are capable of that broad and 
deep analysis which is represented as being made in Mr. A.’s school by children of 
five and eight years of age, we do not believe it, for this reason, that a long and la- 
borious effort in a profession that has brought us in contact with minds of every 
cast, has not made us acquainted with any thing like such wonderful phenomena. 
Teachers who enter with zeal upon the duties of their profession are apt to over 
estimate the talents and acquirements of their pupils. They think because they 
are rapt by their subject, that pupils who appear to be attentive, are equally de- 
lighted, and understand precisely what they are so anxious they should under- 
stand. 

The infant school mania which has infected the public for the last ten years, 
is doing a vast deal of mischief among us. It is tearing the child away from its 
natural and best teacher, the parent, to box it up six hours a day in a dirty 
Calcutta black hole to become expert in singeries and parrotry, instead of leaving 


it to the unfettered aid of heaven to enjoy the unrestrained amusements to which 
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the good God of nature has adapted them. An utter ignorance of physiology, 
of the structure of the brain and the connexion of the mind with it, has caused 
this mistake to become so general among us. If parents were better informed 
themselves, they would never allow their children to be put to a course of severe 
literary training till their organs had become to a good degree strengthened. But 
as it is, the infant is torn from the nurse’s arms aud forced, while yet in leading 
strings, into that hot bed of diseases, the common school room, to inhale the at- 
mosphere of imbecility, shrunk muscles and premature old age, while they should 
be, like all young animals, sporting in the unchecked freedom of nature’s great 
play house. We are a father and love our children as we do nothing else on this 
beautiful earth. But our children shall never enter an infant school unless its 
walls are as far apart as the east is from the west. 

But let us return to the book. One of the great objects which will be answered 
by this publication is this, that it will show, to a considerable extent, the infinite 
labor and painstaking which a conscientious teacher bestows upon his school. 
We do not mean to say that all teachers are so faithful as Mr. Alcott, though we 


are acquainted with some who are equally so, and whose merits are not duly ap- 


preciated. ‘The appearance of this school record, we say, will have a tendency 


to make parents reflect upon the laboriousness and importance of that office, 
which is but too often filled by animals not sufficiently well informed for 
truck-horses. Whereas, there is no profession which requires the same amount 
of information. There is no subject of which the teacher should be ignorant. 
The nature of his office every day requires of him to bring forth from his treasure 
things new and old. The whole circle of art and science should be as familiar to 
him as his fingers. Asa Physiologist he must explain the functions of that small but 
important body which the immortal mind, we trust, inhabits, and which is all we 
feel to be a reality in this beautiful, yet trowblous, rioteus and routous world of 
ours. And here we must refer to a work on physiology, one of the numbers of 
the Family Library which we use in our school, and which will in a good degree 
supply the deficiency which has so long existed in our schools on this important 
subject. For years and years our youth have graduated from our seminaries of 
learning in almost total ignorance of the structure and functions of their own 
bodies. They have plunged deeply into the absurd metaphysics of Aristotle— 
become familiar with the pagés of Locke, Stewart and Brown ;—have conned 
with untiring diligence our best text books in moral philosophy and logic, and 
have left untouched no means within their reach for acquiring a knowledge of the 
operations of the mind; but that equally important subject, the mechanism and 
functions of the temple of the mind itself, has, to a shameful degree, been consid- 
ered the terra incognita in our schools of learning. If the whole aggregate of 
mental labor that has been uselessly employed upon absurd metaphysical systems 
for a thousand years past, had been bestowed upon our physical nature, illustra- 
ting the connexion of the mind with the body, as exhibited by every day phenom- 
ena, and showing the reflective or reciprocating influence of corporial education 
upon the intellectual health and habits, moral and physical civilization would now 
stand at a point of advancement which it may not reach for many generations to 
come. Lamentable, lamentable, indeed, is the fact that this most important of all 
branches of study has been, and isstill, in a large majority of schools, kept entirely 
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outof sight. We find among those who have left school with the reputation of a fin- 
ished education, some who have committed three or four large English grammars to 
memory—cyphered through every arithmetic in print—become accurately acquaint- 
ed with the boundaries of many states, towns, village or garden-spots between the 
two polls—culled the finest flowers from the literature of every civilized nation 
upon the face cf the earth, but who are utterly ignorant of the geography of that 
Micrecosm, their own body, that living apparatus which is ever present to exper- 
iment with and which offers more wonders to be sought into, more mysteries to 
be solved, more occasions for deep thought, admiration and religious elevation of 
the mind, than all the congregated physical phenomenon of this earth of ours and 
ten thousand other planets taken together. 

The mathematician, with a sleepless eye, peering through his heaven-reveal- 
ing tube, bringing out from the remotest depths of ether, a thousand burning 
orbs that never flashed upon untelescopic vision, will measure the distance of the 
remotest star, regulate the flight of comets and command their absence or return 
to a given point of the heavens, with the unerring punctuality of heaven’s laws, 
but has never traced ‘the life-blood through the veins and arteries, nor turned 
an enquiring glance inward upon that sublime apparatus in which God has ex- 
hausted his matchless skill and benevolence ! 

We have only to cast our eyes around us to find thousands who are dead, or dy- 
ing, in consequence of their ignorance of the house in which they live. Here we 
find a pale-faced lady under the doctor’s hands (in a sad predicament, to be sure) 
taking a pill every night, a cup of salts in the morning and a dose of castor oil, for 
dinner, in order to get back to a state of health which has been impaired by chok- 
ing herself to death about the middle, by an abhorrence of a bathing tub, (hydro- 
phobia, probably) or by a detestation of a flesh-brush, or by a genteel horror of 
that servile and unfashionable amusement called exercise. There we see a young 
student, blanching by the light of his midnight lamp,a novel beneath his nose, 
a demon of morbid melancholy at his back, the doctor waiting at his right hand 
and the genius of the dissecting room flourishing his scalpel on the left. We 
could go on in this style, in a manner, which we doubt not, would be exceeding- 
ly interesting ( to whom ?) to every body, to be sure ;—but let us return to the 
subject, the school record ; for, for the last three months our biliary ducts have been 
obstructed to such a degree as to prevent much liberality in gratifying the wishes 
of any one, especially those who read what we write only for the pleasure of find- 
ing fault. To the school record, then, we repeat it. This publication is adapted 
to convince parents that the duty of a good teacher is not merely to hear his 
pupils recite a given number of pages without note or comment. That were an 
easy task indeed. And that is all that is done in one half of our schools, and in 


schools too, whose teachers are the most popular, and some of whom are even 


getting to be rich by this same course of conduct, as they are sure never to lose 
their popularity by tormenting their pupils by a single question which will lead 
them to think a syllable beyond the meagre text book of their schools ;—but it is 
also calculated to show parents that the mere verbatim recitation of the prescrib- 
ed lesson in the text-bcok is but a ghostly out-line of what is to be accomplished 
in school. All text-books are necessarily imperfect. And this Record wiil show 


that every teacher whose words and explanations are not constantly flying about 
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the ears of his pupils like the flakes of an industrious snow-storm, ought to be 
drummed out of his profession and confined to canal digging, rail-road making or 
land speculation for the remainder of life. 

This book will naturally suggest the importance of raising the compensation of 
good teachers. Query. Why do not the teachers, as an jmportant body, strike 
for higher wages ? 

Again, it will teach parents that the value of a school does not depend on the 
number of hours employed, but on the manner in which the studies are conducted. 

Parents are apt to think that the longer their children are confined to their books 
the better. This shows the most pitiable ignorance of the nature of the mind. In- 
tellectual exercise is not like manualemployment. The mind can be kept closely 
applied to any subject but for a very short time. Memory depends on attention, 
and attention upon interest felt in the subject studied or read. As soon therefore, 
as interest fails, it is wise to quit study ; for every moment spent in reading, after 
interest and attention begin to flag, is worse than lost. This is true even with full 
grown and mature scholars. But it is particularly so with young scholars to 
whom study in any shape is more or less a burden. A long experience in giving 
instruction to the young has convinced us of this fact, and we shall hereafter be 
guided accordingly. 1t has been the practice in almost all schools of our country, 
to confine pupils to their books, I shouldrather say to the school-room, for they 
cannot be kept at their books for that length of time—three hours in the forenoon, 
and three in the afternoon, whether cold or hot. And some are so ignorant as to 
think that teachers should, like day laborers, work twelve hours in a day, foolishly 
basing their reasoning upon the ground that it is much easier to study twelve hours 
a day in a comfortable school room, than to labor the same time beneath the scald- 
ing sun. They say, if a child can study so much in three hours, then by arithme- 
tic, which he ought to know, he can study twice as much in six hours, because it 
ean be shown by division, that three is contained twice in the number six, and 
arithmetic cannot lie. But it does lie, in respect to the mind, and under a great 
mistake too. For the truth is, that ifa person studies as he should do, for three 
hours in succession, he cannet study to advantage at all, for the next three hours. 
To show how much some think that the value of a good school depends on the 
number of hours the children are kept at their books, we copy the following note 
which was sent to us some time ago, and which we intend to keep among our 
collection of curiosities as long as we live. 


“Dear Sir, 

It has been observed that you are absent from your school fifteen minutes, at 
the time of recess, instead of ten, the time set by the committee. We hope no 
further occasion will be given to remind you of punctually fulfilling the engage- 
ments entered into with you as the instructor of our children.”’ 


Respectfully, &c. signed, Committee. 


This note was either dictated from an impression that the acquisition of know- 
ledge was to depend on the number of hours devoted to it in each day, or from an 
envious regard to the relief which the teacher might get from his lengthened re- 
cess. We have no doubt that both motives were conjoined in the affair. But as 
we wish to proceed to another topic, we shall close this head with saying that the 
pupils should not be kept in school longer than three hours in the forenoon, and 
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two in the afternoon, with a recess of fifteen or twenty minutes in the middle/of 
each school. During which recess, the scholars should all quit their books and 
the school-room, if convenient. ‘The afternoon school should not begin till three, 
or four o'clock. But it would be better to begin early in the morning, say 8 o'clock, 
keep till one, with an intermission of thirty or forty minutes, and then dismiss the 
school for the day. As to requiring scholars to study immediately after having 
taken their dinner, and that too in hot weather, as is now the case, except in some 
few places where the people are getting to be better informed on the subject of 
education, it is cruel, savage and worse than useless. It is the duty of teachers 
to attend to this subject and to effect areform. ‘They are the only persons capable 
of making rules which respect their own profession, and they are urgently called 
on to do it. The secret, they will find, of making good scholars is,to give them 
as much as they can do, of that which is adapted to their understanding, and to 
dismiss them from their tasks before they become weary. In this way, their minds 
will acquire a habit of close and hungry application, the school will be easily gov- 
erned, and they will never return unwillingly to school. Better were it that a 
child should never enter a school room, than that he should acquire a disgust 
for mental exercise by being over-pressed. 

We have a half quire more fool’s cap to say on this subject, but we are informed 
that the number for the present month is full. We close by recommending the 
school record to all men and women who have children to care for; and if they 
have not, why, the more the pity, that’s all. It has been said, “ O that mine 
adversary had written a book.” But we say ‘‘ oh that our enemy had no children.” 

To make up for the imperfection of this article, we promise, in our own time, to 
furnish to the Portland Magazine some sage advice, Ist to Daughters, 2d to Moth- 
ers, 3d to Wives, Ath to somebody else. F. 





{For the Portland Magazine.] 


SUNSET IN THE COUNTRY. 


1 wave stol’n from the town with its noise and its heat, 
To revel awhile in the pure country air— 

Where cascades are gushing, and flowers are all sweet— 
Where Zephyrs blow over, and sigh in my hair, 

The violet scarcely its dewy tear misses, 

But stoops its blue head for the rivulet’s kisses. 


Ripe cherries like rich clustering rubies are hung, 
In blushing profusion just over my head— 
And the perfume of roses in freshness is flung, 
A breath from the south, o’er my sweet clover bed. 
The beautiful sunset in brightness is glowing, 
And shadows of gold o'er the landscape is throwing. 


Now the day-god is gathering fires to the west, 
And tinges with purple the shivering trees ; 
48 
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While the bird-song is dying the songster has rest, 
His last notes are fainting in sweets on the breeze. 

The bee, overladen with honey, reposes, 

From toils of the day, mid the clustering roses. 


The stars are now studding with fire-drops the sky, 

And seem to be dropping their diamond dew, 
As ifeach lovely gem were to heaven an eye, 

That weeps with delight o’er the landscape in view. 
The meadows and forests their beauties are spreading, 
All robed with bright dew-drops the heavens are shedding 


The night draws her mantle—one lone bird is heard— 
The whippoorwill singing in yonder elm tree ; 
All, all is now silent, as ifeach insect fear’d 
To frighten the bird from his lone minstrelsy : 
While some on their blue eggs are quietly sleeping, 
The whippoorwill only his vigils is keeping. 


"Tis a moment for though, when the fount of the soul 
Unseals to the magic of nature in tears ; 

When the deep springs of feeling o’er leap our control, 
And moments concentrate the mem’ry of years ; 

When all that is good, in our nature is rushing 

To the fountain of thought with gratitude gushing. 





EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


Anse Grey,—Edited by the author of the Granby, 2 vols.—James, in our hum- 
ble opinion, is now the best living male author of England, and Miss Edgeworth 
indisputably ranks foremost among the lady authors of the age; yet with all her 
previous excellence she has never written abook so much to our taste as Hellen. 
There is a playful familiarity in the style, and a faithful delineation of character 
never equalled in any of her previous works. But the plot isits chief excellence. 
There are no forced catastrophes, nothing unnatural, every thing is in character, 
events rise consistently, one out of another, as in real life. The characters are such 
persons as do exist; not all good orali evil. There never was and never will be a 
person so constituted ; and Miss Edgeworth has too much human knowledge to at- 
tempt the drawing of one. Now we conceive Anne Grey to bea direct imitation 
of Hellen in style, and a foolish attempt to improve upon it in the delineation of 
character. Perhaps the imitation was unintentionally originated in a strong ad- 
miration of Miss Edgeworth. We think it must be so. In truth, were not the 
beauties of Helien rising up continually between the reader and Anne Grey the 
latter would be a delightful picture of private country life very prettily drawn. 
We have no fault to find with any of the characters of the book, except those of 
Charlotte Daventrey and her father. Such inveterate malice as that which actua- 
ated the one on his death bed, and the other during her life, never did exist with- 
out some shadow of cause. Such passions do not spring up spontaneously in the 
human heart, making the desire of revenge supersede every other impulse, and 
directing that desire‘against unoffending persons, as in the case of Daventrey and 
his daughter. The author has certainly failed in giving any reasonable grounds 
fora hatred which affects the whole plot of the book. Allowing a foundation for 
the evil character of Charlotte it is admirably drawn. Anne Grey herself is a 
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sweet little girl, and the book is a pleasant affair to those who have not read “Hel- 
len,” thrice, as we have, and do not object to attempted imitations of the inimita- 
ble. 





Tue Knicxersocker.—We fell into a strange mistake in our last number, in 
attributing an article in the Knickerbocker, entitled “ Sebago,” to the pen of 
Grenville Mellen. We can only account for it by the author (Professor Morse,) 
using that gentleman’s usual signature, which deceived us, and which will be 
likely to deceive others, who may, like us, neglect to look over the contents for an 
author’s name. We could not well bestow higher praise on the paper than by 
saying it was worthy of our favorite author ; and one of the greatest compliments 
we could render it has been paid in mistaking it for a production of our distin- 
guished townsman ; therefore we owe no excuse to the author. But Mr. M. can 
have no desire to have the productions of others attributed to him; his reputa- 
tion is too well established to require such help. Mellen was not the author of 
“‘ Sebago,” but of one thing we are certain, he did write the sublime poetry in this 
number, entitled “* Whois Great ?”’ 





To CorresponpENTs.—No situation can possibly be more delicate, than that of 
an editor with regard to her correspondents. Of the many reasons which induce 
her to reject articles none can be privately given to anonymous writers, and pub- 
lic notices can only serve to irriiate those who have at least intended kindly. We 
must be an exception toa general rule,if within the last year we have not occasion- 
ally given offence, by rejecting the papers of young anonymous writers. We 
know that it is indeed impossible that it should be otherwise ; but we can truly 
say, that in no instance have we refused a communication without absolute pain 
to ourselves. Our limited pages have forced us to lay aside many productions really 
worthy of a place ; and many other reasons have influenced us of which we have 
not room to speak. All our old correspondents will be welcome to our next year’s 
pages, and all have our thanks for the past. We acknowledge with great pleasure 
the receipt of a contribution, “‘ My Aunt Catharine,” from a lady of Bangor, the 
author of a splendid article on education, published in Mrs. Hale’s Magazine 
some months past. We have run through the pages, and find them equal to any 
thing yet written by the young and gifted author. The sweet author of “ Specu- 
lation also will be welcome again. Her last tale is beingextensively copied. We 
have a ready hand for “KE. 8. L,” “Stella,” “ Mary,” “ Eliza,” “ Robert,”’ 
«A. P.” *“M. B. W.” and such others as have enriched our lest volume, but 
choose to remain unknown to the editor. All, we hope, will continue their jour- 
ney with us, and to all we most sincerely wish success in their literary exertions. 


_— 


Tue Sratves.—Such of our friends as are affected with low spirits, or blessed 
with a taste for the arts, are advised to visit Mr. Thom’s group of statues, now 
being displayed in Union-street. Never was there a more mirth-moving collection 
of laughing, speaking stone. One enters into the very enjoyment of the scene as 
he looks on the droll expressions of the jolly group. All is cut inimitably 
from the common sand-stone of Ayrshire, the town in which they were sculptured. 
No material could be better adapted to the subject. Give us angels, statesmen, 
poets, and beauties of marble ; but the occupants of an inn fire-side, while they 
crack their jokes and empty their cans, should have their coarse, jovial faces cut 
in just the material of which the Statues of Tam O’Shanter are formed. 


Since the above was written we are informed that the group of Tam O’Shanter 
has left Portland. 





THE LAST PAGE. 


TuERE is something painfulin writing the last page of a volume, which we 
scarcely expected to feel in closing a year of uncommon labor. We cannot but 
think of the future with sensations akin to those which haunt us on a New-year’s 
day, wondering ifthe next year will be like this, brighter or darker—if the same 
friends will smile upon us then that have enlivened our present year’s path—if 
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new ones will gather around us with encouragement, or if, indeed, the hand which 
traces this last page will be guiding this pen a twelve-month from to day, or lie 
cold in a stranger's grave. We could weep as we look back to the past year, full 
of incessant exertion and painful anxiety as it has been; yet with these have been 
mingled so much of happiness that we cannot but regret its departure. 

A year since we entered on our duties as an editor, unknown and unannounced, 
without a subscriber, with but one contributor, and with a very limited circle of 
personal friends in this vicinity. We were acquainted with but one editor in the 
state of Maine, and of course could not expect personal partialities would influ- 
ence our reception withthe press. We were inexperienced as a writer, and of all 
that has passed into the pages of the volume now closed, from the pen of the editor, 
sixty lines only were written before the commencement of our work. We knew 
that on the reputation the Magazine might acquire, depended the number and 
value of its contributors, as good writers are,and should be cautious of trusting 
their names or papers in a work, whose general excellence will not do them credit. 
In truth, we do not think there ever was a literary magazine established under the 
disadvantages which surrounded ours. All things combined to make our attempt 
hazardvuus and our success doubtful in the extreme. How successful we have been 
in exalting the character of the work our subscribers may judge. It would be 
unbecoming in us, who are so intimately connected with its prosperity, to dwell 
upon the subject. Suffice it to say, that out of numerous notices forwarded to us 
from all parts of the country, two only have failed to speak of it in terms of praise, 
not faint, but warmly bearing every mark of sincerity. Nor have these notices 
been sought, as is too commonly the case. Very many were from editors who do 
not exchange with us, and see ihe Magazine accidentally. True our sex may 
have influenced the press in a degree to favor us. Ifso we cannot but be grate- 
ful, while we disapprove the practice which sacrifices sincerity to a false notion 
of gallantry. The literature ofa country is of more consequence than the inter- 
est or peace of an individual; and those who cannot really bring valuable coin to 
the literary treasury of a nation should, though females, have their offerings po- 
litely rejected. We have deep cause of gratitude to the literati of our country. Most 
of the good female writers in this, together with many of the best of several other 
states, are already among our contributors, or have promised to become so; and 
among our gentlemen correspondents we number more than thirty of the most 
distinguished men in Maine, Massachusetts and New-York, to which during the 
last month has been added one of the deservedly popular authors of England. 

With these advantages we confidently think we can furnish our subscribers a 
good second volume of the Portland Magazine. At least our exertions shall not 
be spared in the promotion of its usefulness and interest. ‘Thus resolved, we com- 
mence another year with the reasonable expectation of having our subscribers 
increase with the value of the work we offer them. The size and mechanical 
beauty of the Magazine will be increased and improved as the public supports it 
liberally, or otherwise. It depends in a great degree on our State to say whether 
good plates (for we will have no other) of its splendid scenery shall accompany 
the future volume or not. Meanwhile it will remain with us and our correspon- 
dents to exert ourselves to the utmost to increase the literary excellence of the 
work, and to make it still more worthy of an extensive support. Ep. 


























